L’UMILE P1ANTA. 

This number of “ L’Umile Pianta ” comes from the hands 
of a fresh printer, and will, it is hoped, be free from the 
drawbacks of the old. 

Will, however, all students kindly remember that in order 
to insure punctual publication, matter must reach the Editor 
early. We shall endeavour to publish the magazine at the 
beginning and the end of each term, and not at all in the 
holidays. 

The next number should therefore appear on june ist. 

All communications must then reach the Editor by 
May i 2th. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ilsi.ey nee Clark.— On February 27th, at Homewood 
Hotel, Port Elizabeth, the wife of Harold S. Ilsley, of a 
daughter (Kathleen Maude). 

Morton nte Fagan.— A t Ettrich Bank, Helensburgh, on 
February 19th, to Mr. and Mrs. James Morton, of the 
Eton Gardens, Hillhead, Glasgow, twin daughters 

STUDENTS’ MEETINGS. 

STUDENTS’ COMMITTEE. 

The following members having been elected, they have 
undertaken to represent each “year” of students. In the 
next number the Editor hopes to print a list of the “ years ” 
undertaken by each member. 

Ex-officio. 

The Treasurer. — L. Gray, 5, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

The Editor . — (Undertakes 1896 and 1897). — R. A. Penne- 
thorne, Holmfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Elected Members. 

Miss W. Kitching, 18, Hastings Road, Ealing. 

Miss Parish, P.N.E.U. Office, Victoria Street. 

Miss Wix, 23, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W. 

Miss Franklin, 50, Porchester Terrace, London, W. 

Mrs. Hall, Colleendeen, \ddiscombe Grove, Croydon. 

Miss Faunce, 13, Chilworth Street, Bayswater. 

Miss M. Conder, Maurice Hostel, Hoxton. 

In the February number of “ L’Umile Pianta, there was 
a short notice pointing out what has been felt by students for 
some time — namely, the need of a Central Committee to 
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deal with Association matters ; to voice, and when possible, 
to carry through the desires or suggestions of students 
scattered all over the world. It was felt that such a Com- 
mittee ought to meet in London, and consist of students 

living - in town. 

Some Students living out of London may not, perhaps, 
realise how badly this Committee is needed. Our Editor 
and Secretary both now living out of town, the Students’ 
Meetings continue in a rather desultory manner. It is very 
amusing to go to them and to meet one’s friends, but they 
might be made so much more useful. Very little helpful 
business is done at them; they are only meetings of units, 
and do not have the far-reaching influence over all students 
that they might have. 


So at a meeting held on February ist, it was suggested 
that a Students’ Executive Committee would be helpful. It 
was impossible at such short notice to get at a sufficient 
number of Students to have a “ General Election ” of 
members, yet it was thought advisable, without further 


delay, to elect a Provisional Committee, to stand until tf 
nest Ambleside Conference. It will be seen by reference t 
the Rules of the “Students' Executive Committee,” pul 
hshed in this number of “ L’Umile Pianta,” that such 
body has been formed. As only a comparatively sma 
number of students elected the members, they considt 
themselves only as a Provisional Committee, perhaps almot 
experimental. The members elected are :-Miss M. Condei 
M,ss Faunce, Miss M. Franklin, Mrs. Hall, Miss W 

nrobabl 8 ’ r PariSh ' and Miss Wix ' And we sha 
P obably make m, stakes, bu, things cannot go on in a mo. 

Eas.:: s r ne ; i an they d ° *"*«*• — « ^e, b 

t»e “ S.uden; s '\xecmrcllr e I, ra ‘ e "" USefUl " eSS ‘ 

7th. All the CCtlnf ^ ° f tht ‘ t °mmittee was held on Marc 
' members were present, and the Rules wer 







drawn up and the duties and 
Committee were discussed. 
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Perhaps the most important thing we decided was. that 
we must, between the seven of us, get into touch with all 
the students. So (sec Rule ii) we arranged each to get into 
communication with a certain number of “ years ” of 
students. By this means every student will have a share 
and an interest in the Monthly Meetings, and also in the 
Ambleside Conference, and we shall all gain immensely by 
being so much more closely linked together. 

After this Committee Meeting there was a Students’ 
Meeting, at which the following were present, besides the 
seven already mentioned Miss Benan, Miss Dismoor, 
Miss Evans, Miss Roffe, Miss V. R. Saunders, Miss E. 
Smith, Miss Smeeton, and Miss Thomasset. 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Rules of Executive Committee. 

I. The Executive Committee of the Students’ Associa- 
tion to consist of seven members, resident in London, Hon. 
Secretary and Editor, all to be elected by the Association. 
The Students’ Executive Committee (S.E.C.) and officers to 
be elected every two years, retiring members to be eligible 
for re-election. 

N. B. — The present Provisional Committee to stand till 
1909. 

(a) The Committee to have power to add to its numbers 
for special business, e.g. , Conference arrangements. 

II. Each member of the S.E.C. to undertake to represent 
a certain number of “years (Students), so that all 
Students shall be thus represented. 

III. Reports of all Committee Meetings to be published 
in “ L’Umile Pianta 
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IV. A Minute Book to be kept by the Secretary 0r 
Deputy, and the minutes of the last Meeting to be read and 
confirmed. 

V The S.E.C. to meet not less than twice a year. 

Any member of the Committee to have power through the 
Secretary, to cause a Special Meeting to be called. 

VI. The S.E.C. to hold itself responsible for the biennial 
Students’ Conference. 

VII. At all meetings of the S.E.C., three to form a 
quorum, except when fundamental changes are suggested, in 
which case the whole Committee to be consulted. 


LINCOLNSHIRE MEETING. 


It was a great pleasure to be one of seventeen at a 
Drawing-room Meeting at Scopwick House, near Lincoln, 
last Monday, the 16th, when Miss Parish talked about the 
PNEL— its principles and workings, dwelling on the 
important principles so well known to us all “ Education 
is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life,” made practical in 
“Surroundings, habits, and ideas.” 


Miss Parish gave a life history of the Union, bringing in 

the House of Education and 

the Parents Union School. 

One m °,her gave as her reason for not joining the latter 

were not needed as B- vl a u ^ SubjectS 

didn’t wish to stop after / ^ ^ leSSOns so much > so 

Miss Parish was equal to thifty minutes - 

would be good discinr ^ ° CCaS1 ° n ’ and to,d her that it 
»‘ ‘he appointed time ' T ^ '<“*<>"* 

doors, so tha^ ^ ^ ° f <**» opened 

Of knowledge, he cau^hr r ° ' g0t a sulDS tantial bit 

which would prevent himTybg 'Tt'* 

the other day, “ I know Sdenre ,’, g,rl of fif teen said 


•’•K.S. Notes 
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Some of the ladies bought 
became a member, so , hat ^ '»'*'***>> *«■ one 

meetings, this wo k J y ^ I" ^ * he — ■ 
nation. P “ rap,dl >' and benefit the 

E. E. F. 

h.r.s. notes. 

PICTURE TALKS 

' h ° pe ( there iS , the Same ‘brill of enthusiasm in the a, mo, 

phere of every P.R.S. schoolroom as 1 find in mCZt 

Picture Talk on Friday afternoon i • , 1 

, r • , * , y attern °on, and especially on the 

firs, Friday of the term, for then much speculation has been 
rife as to which artists the Fates would decree for the 

term s work, and 1 must say Sandro Botticelli had a very 
hearty welcome this January. 

As there are generally thirteen Friday afternoons in the 
term, and only six Perry Pictures, we revel in the remaining 
seven times, and find them only too short. In Giotto’s 
term, we rambled about Florence and Assisi, and learnt to 
know them fairly well, so at the beginning of this term we 
had only to gather up the threads and see what changes we 
could see in that City of the Immortals since Dante’s time. 

We found the most interesting plan in studying any 
painter was to map out his life in periods, and then study 
the pictures he painted in them. As Sandro was appren- 
ticed in early life to a jeweller, he shows his early training 
in beautiful elaborate jewellery and ornamentation. We 
noticed the beautiful crowns and fretted halos of his 
Madonnas, the armour of Fortitude, the gorgeous trimmings 
on the robes of the crowd in the Adoration of the Magi, 
and the originality of the jewelled pendant of one of the 
Graces (Primavera), which binds two plaits of her beautiful 
hair together. 

Then we made a family portrait gallery of all the Medicis. 
Cosino kneels at Mary’s feet in the Adoration of the 
Magi, and Giuliano and Lorenzo stand proudly at one side. 
We find these two again as children at the Virgin’s knee 
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in the Madonna of the Magnificat. Giuliano’s portrait is at 
Berlin, and we find two pictures of his beautiful beloved 
SJmonetta. In one of these (Pitti Palace), she is depicted 
dressed in Puritan simplicity, and in the other with her 
beautiful hair picturesquely waved and studded with pearls 
(Florentine ladies seem to have had most beautiful hair, 
and arranged it most elaborately). She figuies also adorned 
with olive branches as Pallas in “ Pallas and the Centaur.” 

\\'e noticed the pictures which show the spirit of the 
Renaissance most, and found that with the exception of 
Calumny they probably date from the same period. The three 
most beautiful are Primavera and Pallas, the birth of Venus, 
and the Centaur. I think in Primavera were realised most 
of all our failure to imagine the glorious colours which we 
should see in the original. There is a small coloured illus- 
tration of it in “ Masterpieces of Colour,” which is, however, 
of some use. 


The Golden Age of Florence ended in 1492, with Lorenzo 
di Medici s death, and Botticelli seems to have been greatly 
influenced by Savonarola. After the Frabe’s death, his 
“bottega” was the rendezvous of the friends of the lost 
cause, and men gathered round him and talked of the dead 
days when “ Christ was King of Florence.” Sandro con- 
soled himself in his sorrow with illustrating Dante, and left 
posterity a folio volume of drawings. 


ms 


Calumny of Apelles ” (which the children liked best 
fitted in with the work in Ourselves ” this term, and the 

appreciated ,t doubly when they knew why he painted i, ani 
gave it to his one true friend. 


Of course we read the Darts n f “ iu • • ... 

which fitted in with th • f Mornm S s ln Horence 

«-o, s A;^rr:r wea,sos,udiedsho1 

the Painters ’■ g (^°^ 'v | Very USe ' Ul : " Vasari ’ s Lives < 

Colour: Botticelli" 1™^ u'"' 1 ' “ Masterpieces i 

‘1 ’ The Education of a 
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illustrations; ''Botticelli'- (Newnes'Ar, Ubrar"; ^ 

with c,gh, extra plates, 4 s. Kunst-GeUich'te '• 

(Wickenhager; 5 s.) (useful for comparison); "The Christ 
Pace in Art (J. Burns). 

I found these books especially useful, as the Botticelli 
Perry Pictures do not show the details at all well ■ as for 
instance, ,n Tobias and the Archangel. The little woollv 
dog ,s scarcely visible, nor is the dear white horse in the 
Adoration of the Magi. Newnes’ 3 s. 6d. “Botticelli” is 
invaluable in this way, as it gives enlargements of the 
groups in many of the pictures. The Botticelli background 
of a tower and a bridge over a winding stream shows up 
very clearly in these splendid reproductions. 


I HE VISION OF S. AUGUSTINE. 

1 here is one legend told ol S. Augustine which has 
comforted many hearts when puzzling questions have arisen 
and it has seemed so difficult to understand all the Bible 
teaches us about our bather in Heaven. They say that once 
this great lather of the Church was walking along by the 
seashore, troubled and perplexed because he could not 
understand many things about God, he came upon a little 
child playing there alone. The child had digged a hole in 
the sand and was carefully filling it with water which he 
brought from the sea in a spoon. The bishop stopped and 
watched him for a while, and then he asked: “ What art 
thou doing, my child? ” 44 1 mean to empty the sea into 

my hole, M answered the child, busily going backwards and 
forwards with his spoon. 44 But that is impossible, said 
the bishop. “ Not more impossible than that thy human 
mind should understand the mind of God, said the child, 
gazing upwards at him with grave sweet eyes. 

And before the bishop could answer, the child had van 
ished, and the saint knew that God had sent him as an 
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answer to his troubled thoughts and as a rebuke for hi s 
trying to understand the things that only God could know. 


LIFE OF S. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO. 

His life is different from that of other saints because 
written by himself. He wrote “The Confessions of S. 
Augustine an account of all that he thought and did 
from the time he was a little child. Born in 354 in North of 
Africa. His mother, Monica, was a Christian, but all her 
prayers and loving care could not keep her son from his evil 
ways. He is often called Prodigal Saint, because for many 
years he lived in the midst of the sins and evil pleasures of 
the world, until he learned to say : “I will arise and go to 
my Father.’’ In his book, S. Augustine first tells of himself 
as a tiny baby, not from what he remembered, but from 
what he saw in other babies. Then about when he went to 
school and how he hated it. Lessons so difficult, masters so 
strict, play much nicer than work, and when lessons were 
unlearned he was whipped. He could not see use of lessons 
and the whippings were so sore. In his book he tells how 
it made him say his first prayer to God : “I used to ask 

Thee, though a \ery little boy, yet with no little earnestness, 
that I might not be whipped at school.” He hated staying 
doors to learn dull wearisome lessons, but he loved games, 
was also eager to be first in them, but after them came 

t e whipping, and he could not understand how it could all 
be meant for his good. 

I" Ms book he makes confession of everything : how he 
rr" St0le Sweet ,hin S s fr °m the table when no 

out firs,. °° WtaT h; W h e C h ea ' ed ^ gameS ° n ' y '° C ° me 
astrav t 1 went further and further 

boas, Lie Wl ’! t , did " 0t bel °"S 'o him ou, of pride and 

“ a . ' T ' ,ked '° Sh °» <* to other boys how fi.tle 

afraid of nothing"* L° ng ' ' hem *° ,hink he W3S 

■t seemed as if he would break his 
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mother s heart, but through all his sin she loved and 1 

for him, but he paid no heed. One dav r i prayed 
c .. , ne aa y> ^od sent her * 

comforting dream : an ange, came and asked her why he 

was sack weep over the ruin of my son," she said T 

angel then told her he should be saved. Monica 

Augustine; he only laughed, but he did not forget it Th 

Monica consulted a bishop about him, but he would no, 

speak to him, but told her he was sure her son would change 

Many years after, Augustine did change, bu, the burden of 

his evil life was great ; his sins were like a heavy chain 

Then he read the holy writings, and knew God was waiting 

to receive him. He went straight to his mother and told 

her how sorry for his sins he was, and so she died happy 

about him. So this great sinner became one of God's saints 

and did wonderful work for Him. Made Bishop of Hippo, 

he was one of the most famous bishops the world has ever 

known. 

lo some students mediaeval art, Botticelli for example, 
presents difficulties. Perhaps these would disappear if they 
remembered that such artists conceived every incident alle- 
gorically and executed the details symbolically. Children 
will delight in picking out symbols and finding their mean- 
ing when trained to it. For example, the peacock in “ The 
Adoration of the Magi,” standing first for “ the pomps and 
vanities of the world,” and secondly as typifying the gifts 
brought to Solomon — “ apes and peacocks.” Or the cloak 
brought in “The Birth of Venus” because “absolute 
beauty cannot be comprehended on earth. Drawing 
memory sketches at the end of a lesson with straight lines 
when children cannot yet attain to figures fixes the “com- 
position ” in their memory. 

One child of discovered unaided the double significance 
of Simonetta — the “Summer” in “The Allegory of Spring" 
standing for Mary Queen of Heaven, to whom May was 
dedicated, and Venus Queen of Love and Beauty. 


